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THE LATIN LEAFLET 



ered by a large shield, in the shape of the 
ancile. Both halves are ornamented with a 
Gorgoneion, in contrasting position, remind- 
ing one of the alabaster frieze from Tiryns. 
A closer parallel even is furnished by a bronze 
in the Museum at Karlsruhe {Schumacher's 
Catalogue No 270 ) Beneath the lower Gor- 
goneion, on the ground, in a position evidently 
meant to denote lying, an animal resembling 
a doe is represented. To the left of the shield 
a female figure is standing, to the right, a 
male one. Between them they have taken 
hold of a helmet. The general scheme and 
execution remind one of the Selinuntian me- 
tope, Perseus killing the Gorgon, and so does 
the general artistic character of the execu- 
tion. One of the ornamented sides shows a 
man driving a winged horse over a lying 
figure, the wings curving upward in the man- 
ner of the archaic Sphinxes; the other like- 
wise shows a battle scene. The whole, whether 
Etruscan or imported, shows undoubted traces 
of the Ionic art. The yoke, which is also pre- 
served, does not call for any further remarks. 
The paintings from Bosco Reale have found 
their resting place in a room of their own, 
and they well deserve this honor. I must 
confess, though, that the first impression is 
somewhat disappointing. This is partly due 
to the necessity of covering the pictures with 
plate glass, so that it is not easy to take in the 
whole at a glance, owing to the reflection of 
the light. In execution, however, they seem 
to me fully to equal the famous paintings 
from the house of Livia. The centre of at- 
traction is naturally formed by the large cen- 
tral piece, showing the Roman way of build- 
ing a large suburban villa, and of landscape 
gardening. The strict parallelism of the ar- 
rangement is no less noticeable. And the way 
of mounting the pictures does full justice to 
the beauty of the frescoes. We see a pleasure 
palace built on rocky territory, with rich gates, 
baywindows, loggias on the hill top, a rocky 
cave with seats to enjoy the cool shade during 
the* hot afternoon. A glass bowl filled with 



fruit invites to partake of hospitable refresh- 
ments, and a Pan's mask reminds us of the 
god whose abode is the sylvan peace and 
whose sleep at noon time we must not dis- 
turb. Among the panels exhibited on the 
walls is noteworthy a large scene showing a 
nude youth in conversation with a woman. 
The faces, unfortunately, have suffered too 
much to give a clear impression of what is 
going on. Another panel shows a woman 
seated in a comfortable armchair, playing the 
barbitos, while her maid is cowering behind 
her. Still another shows seemingly a Muse, 
holding a shield on which a nude female fig- 
ure is embossed. Others imitate walls cov- 
ered with marble of various colors, in Mau's 
"architectural" style, with reminiscences, how- 
ever, of the earlier "incrustation" style. Yet 
for the antiquarian a small panel, not exceed- 
ing two feet square in dimension, is of greater 
interest than all the rest. It shows a globe on 
which meridians and latitudes are clearly indi- 
cated. It seems evident that we have here 
a celestial sphere. And its purpose? Petro- 
nius, in his famous novel, tells us that Trimal- 
chio never left his home without consulting 
the astrological tables which for this purpose 
he had painted "In poste triclini." There 
the guests saw painted the course of the moon 
and the images of the seven stars, and with 
buttons of various colors the lucky and un- 
lucky days had been marked. And so this 
sphere was painted in the peristyle, the first 
cf the private rooms of the later Roman house. 
With this glimpse into the beliefs of a rich 
Roman we will take leave of these paintings. 
May all people interested in Rome become their 
close friends. 

Ernst Riess. 

Arnica Sllentla I. untie 

1» his " Miscellae Vergilianac " (Leaflet No 81) I 
notice that Mr Riess infers from the passages quoted 
that Vergil " imagines the night of horrors lightless". 
The tradition in the Cyclic Poets is to the contrary and 
seems to imply that Vergil in his phrase per arnica 
silentia lunae refers to the bright light of the moon. I 
quote the line attributed (Tzetzes ad Lycophron 344) to 
Lesches in his Was Mikra: N<>£ /tin tyr nt<r<ri), \a/j.r pi/ 

H L Tolman, Vanderbilt Unirersity 



